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A strong demand for most farm products is expected in 1949. If economic 
trends and government programs develop in accordance with current indications, 
prices to be received by farmers and cash receipts may average almost as high 
as_in 1948. However, farm production costs are expected to remain high and 
net incomes to farm operators are likely to be less than in 1948. Present 
forces indicate, in total, a fairly stable level of economic activity in 1949. 
Foreign aid and growing expeniitures for defense afford considerable assurance 
for a high level of demand, at least during the first half. There is a possi- 
bility of further price inflation. 

Demand and Frice Situation, BAB, Oct. 11,1948 


FARM INCOME 


SRRL REGION'S SHARE OF TOTAL U.S, INCOME GROWS; BUT ITS PERCENTAGE OF U.S. 
FARM INCOVE DECLINES 


The total income from all sources of states in the SRRL region was $24.4 bil- | 
lions in 1947 as compared with $21.9 billions in 1946 and $8.5 billions in = 
1940. These states received 12.8% of the total U.S. income in 1946 and 1947 | f 
as compared with 11.1 percent in 1940 and 10.4 percent in 1929. Farm income 
in the SRRL region totaled $5.5 billions in 1947, a8 coupared with $4.3 bil- 
lions in 1946 and $1.7 billions in 1940, but the ei i percentage of national 
farm income was slightly lowsr than prewar. (Table ds) 

Table 1.— Total agricultural income, United States and 

Southern Laboratory Region, 1940, 1945-47 
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SRRL region 


biases § <1 9 * United States * SRRL region ° 
eae ; : ee ee 
'. Baie : Million Dollars: Miilion dollars: | + Porgent | 
1940 : 9,109 1,749 19.2 
1945 : Royo oe ; 4,066 : 18 ok 
1946 : 24 ,864 : 4,343 : 17.5 
1947 : 30,186 : 5,488 : 18.2 


Compiled from The Farm Income Situation, BAE. 
COTTON'S CONTRIBUTION TO SOUTHERN FARM INCOME INCREASES IN 1947 


Cotton was significantly more’ important as a source of agricultural income in 
the SRRL region in 1947 than in 1946, contributing 3k. percent as compared 
with 25.6 percent the year before. Rice increased slightly in importance, 
peanuts! percentage of the total remained unchanged, while sweetpotatoes de~ 
clined, but all of these crops,together brought in only 5.8 percent of the 
total for 1947, Livestock and livestock products, as a group, continued to 
contribute more farm income, than cotton, as they have since the beginning 

of the war. See tables & and 3. 
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Table 2.- Contribution of various crops, livestock, and livestock products 
to the total cash receipts ais of farmers in the Southern 
Laboratory Region 2/, 1925-47 


* 1925-29 ' 1930-34 * 1935-39 * 1lo40-44 * lode * 1947 
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Pe BRTOMIKS, eek veneeE Ss — am 
CROPS AND LIVESTOCK : &yr0409 ¢ 1,185.4°: 1,552.4 3 &€, 749.7 : 4,545.5 2 5,487.8 
CROPS Sa Ctra Er : 5,540.8 
Gatton Tintwwth:: dese: GORI eo > SOs. 0) 7BS as Th OSS O! eee 
Cotton seed....: 130.6 : S654. % 86.2 : 134.2 :. 151.8: 258.1 
~ Total cotton: 5354.3 i Bees ee 65 917.6% 1,109,8 .eoae 
Truck CropSo..e3 by a eae hae 13.4% 141.8 206 sh ut SOD S 
Wheatec.ssees “Fic 1Ogn '% 64.8 + 5SL,39° 3 940°": aeOeo F 410.7 
TOMAGEOR. Taken RO_go Ss L636 : 58.4 3, Ste9 3 84657 4 Line le 
Oranges os as aecwas Rea - e444 3 Oo ees T4411) fat oe & 84.0 
PEANUTS és «0.0.5 4s : Dasioe, | a a ® e 21402 7440 -s wa Ge a 147.9 
Fone wa sos Gale : Brocade cm dicho. +? ta ROO Weors 710) ss 0.3 
Grapefruit....o3 1965 14a 17.3 42.2 : 71 thd 46,7 
AS a Re reece : Cte D Gai 16a t.8 56.4 8 iid ee 81.4 
Grain Sorghums.: 6.0 Dua 4.0 3 hed Se 68.4 3 88,.e 
POACKOS.. aun: stecu . bb» Sy. a0) ie San? Lcd a 44.8) % Rae 
Sweetpotatoes..: died ee 943 10.9 17.834 a ae 9.9 
Potatoes. wan me LieB a dla 5 Les Sieg Rect. at a ie 35.5 
Other ss seus os Lindl L1Sieo. BlsS 2 LOS ATE * Stites 324.0 ¢ 548.1 
LIVESTOCK. ....00. : OnDoL $568.6: 488.1: .996,4 : 1,618.6: 1,947.5 
Cattle, calves.: ~ 173.6 : Jo. 8 10l.bue coOLae tt Osler. fo Gee gee 
Dairy productses deme 29 Meena ¢ ) TR S.O! spl <0G. Se ¢ $15.5 Sucks 
HORE «hed co ae s 7? 6B. 5449 : BOs6 3), AR ba hes Reo Se aba 
Bees «x sa ethelnde s ; 78,0. 4 Shen 3 Oc ffae se Leoe lhe LPS t. 2OeL 
Unickens s%. es a % Ober. % eo.e% 24,6 3 70408 ¢ 145.7: 158.0 
Wool, Mohair...: 2937" 24°62 % AO Geom 42.18. Aon. ¢ 58.5 
Sheep, lambs...: Ps ee eo LO. Oko 21, Ces Sowa. 3 Stet 
patha ch a: See 5/3 8.9 : 10.9 : 18.8 : 0 Se PAE 
QLner wehbe dekard 13.0 ¢ 1.9 : ASS 6,502 200" 8 202 


1/ From Farm Marketings; does not include government payments. 

@/ Includes S,C., Gac, Fla., Alae, Miss., Ark., La», Okla., and Texas, 

3/ Turkeys included in "Other" for 1925-29 average. 

Compiled from "Farm Income Situation, 1944--47"(BAR), "Cash Receipts from Farm= 
ing by States and Commodities, 1924-44" (BAR), 
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Table 3.~ Importance of various crops, 
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livestock, and livestock products 


as sources of cash farm income from marketings in the Southern 
Laboratory Region, 1925--1947 
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: FOPCen’ 

: Se a ATer eee Bo) alt 
CROPS AND LIVESTOCK: 100,0 : 100.0 : 100;0 : 100.0 
CROPS oeseeeeeee, 0: nis Rao SB. 63.8 

Tesoro tsk Ue Ot eee leo el) SOs0) ke OeD 
Cottonseed... ..! Tice 4.8 5.6 449 
<“fobal cottons: 50.6: 47-4655: 40. 33.4 
Truck CYOpS-ece: Bi4eo3 Bal. 4.8 552 
WaOaies gees sere Ck ie eso 3.4 3.4 
TROACC Omnis an, she 9°F Dae ok 1.4 han a 
OPANPe Seles wees es? ieee s es % 44 eet 
PRSnULS su<4 o 00 2? sous Ae too Be Rat 
FAOR ys Sha lant et 1A is daa: Ss a 2.6 
Grapefruites...3 EeSwe oe Boe Tt 1:05 
UBENais ig vais coat keke yO Ss dosh int bts) 
Grain sorghums.: ok + oy a 2 
PesCheSiag tps hse ay eae a ee ot 23 ser 
‘ Sweetpotatoes..: Pe Mat ae Sad o6 
Petatbea Celis: = iy tio 8 8 
CLUS ps is shee yt Del, 4 Go o".ts eee 59 
LIVESTOCK : Doo ta. ih teas ae o1,8 .2. 56.8 
~- Cattle, calves,: ROBE PIE he ae peak 
Dairy products.: oto, Boe os 8k 769 
HORE ses sk ons hid © ieee tt ah” ag oO tale 6.0 
NEES esessevcsest ee ee op lk tal 4.5 
CHICKENS stan sama atbate oe A Ne 136°. 3 2.8 
Wool, mohair...: va 1a eg Aaa 1.5 
Sheep, lambs...: Ps Pes F eoee hee | 8 
TUPKCVS Nels eens? a : le fae Tee a 
OthOY ju enttan's sat peu ct ‘Vs ars a 
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1/ Turkeys included in "Other" for 1925-29 average. 


Based on data eiven in table @, 
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WHEAT SUPERSEDES COTTON AS MOST IMPORTANT U.S. CASH CROP 


The dollar importance of various crops and livestock products on a nationwide 
basis are shown in table 4, As is indicated, cotton was replaced by wheat dur- 


———— 


portant. cash ihe Smaller percentage gains were made by corn, Soybeans, and 
flaxseed, : ; / 


Table 4.- Importance of various crops, livestock, and livestock products 
as sources of cash farm income from marketing in the United 
States, 1925-47 
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; 192 5-29 1930-34 1935~39° 1940—44°. 1946 ‘* 1947 


en ee 


en a nee ee nee 
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AEN et a —' 
me M,Jlion dolla 
CROPS AND LIVESTOCK..... 110,938 : 6,358 : OTs ru: 85 : 24,864 : 30,186 
: Percent 
Ca oacas te tacts + ak -9 2 ATS3 cite 45.0 Ewa ta ee al 44,9 3° '45.4 
PANT 2 talons din = 6a ko ba dige 9.0 Bun tse igl20 ne woe Cala 
Cottonseed....... prs Co be tas REE Wane Fed OW Feeney ote verily. #2) 
PATO. ROULOUk + bs vere LOGO ise Sb 6. a Pt ae one tae 
PRAT US s ypcat x ie AF Ce te O65. BU OLB a 07 © S* Oye iene 
Sweet potatoes, seca ace 0nd 0.8) '2 Oso EES Tes ea he OgR 
5 cb ES NL whie-s ely s 0,4 O.4 3 he: ee Ds: i a 0,5 
Maen EL aes bP haws akabrcide 780 4,9 Pay RAM Puce Pa ay aos «Sy hoy Pate 
POOEUCOs wae as oes ve as ne Rew oot 3 Ae ee eo 8 30% 
Og sear ah ale erry ayo SeO?. 2 Tewu cs 4565 ono 44 
BHOVOCANE cy cedsdeasias $ OL Ot ae 0.4 a4 deg Ebene A Leo 
PASXHGCG ig esd tapers URS Dacia y OfR eer 20, byte Olen eee 
Grain Sorghums’..c... O51 Oe 8 Pe wilh 9 pA eR 6 2 0.4 
Sugarcane (suger, 7TUB): Osby tee O60). e enUed. Dk OOie 7 era ea lee 
Truck CropSs ser ewes ‘ Big Om Koper bgt ~ instil nod gm mctigelemt mie ik. . 2 1G Ee ecm € 
Other field.crops:.... Oe tie a Ope! 0 lm kc eee Dee ae le ee eee 
Ceres Trp ts lhesanae hee oe, ea Le iS Poke “eck deg Oe Oe ae 
Other fruit & tree cr@@e | 4,0 3) 4.5 2% 4,0 27° 4.5 “S°°' 5j4""% 3.4 
Daher Crops, S/ yin fate Ree ae eee meee PP ily bulk ab had oles. 3X2 
LIVESTOCK AND PRODUCTS.: 52.9 5G. BOT laa tet ne eee ie ee 
ND wh oaere eo esa ea Pes Tees ph SER YI. pe a Se Ck Sas 
Mohet? cao est aac ae Wo One cae eee 0, ee 6.1. > aes 3/ 
ALLS OCNGD s stew eee ee se -oemks 55.4 5508 56,0) 5" 5446 40k 
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ey. Includes grapefruit, oranges, lemons, lime. 
a/ Maple syrup, a other forest products; greenhouse, nursery. 
3/ Less than ,G5% ’ 
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COTTON PRICE REMAINS SLIGHTLY ABOVE LOAN LEVEL 


The price of cotton is hovering about a half cent above the loan level of 30.74 
cents (approx. 10 market basis). As mentioned last month, Middling 15/16-inch 
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cotton is now as low in price as viscose rayon staple on a delivered-at-mill 
basis. Cotton fabric prices dropped slightly from July to August, generelly, 
but mill margins increased slightly. 


Table 5.- Prices of raw cotton, rayon staple, and cotton fabrics, 
and cotton mill margins,in cents, . 
~30ct. 8,: August: July : August:Average 
: 1948: 1948 : 1948 : 1947; 1945, 


ee 
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Cotton Middling 15/16", : $ “ia : 
delivered’ at mills, Ib....... Pres ehAy SOMeu IDE Posed §sO0gOd fy 00,0176 aummme 

Rayon, viscose staple, : Dae + Seve: : 
SnVeLen G Price 1) pr LUa vais dsvpretess Oee90"s B2403: 1/32,04 3°20.48 4 Beers 

Cotton fabrics, average 17 constructions,: ; : : : 
, Prieé for cloth from 1 1b, of cotton af: =~ :°77,06 3 79,04 : 90,163 43.21 
MILL, margin: 3/.' «0+ sisies tas ehegeesenet = 9 46.29 3 45,58 356.122 20.ep 
Seeing, OU, ae0Uy Ws A/ oheeude qenss? 1600, + 0.00 ' 16.503 21.00 ip 
Osnabure, 56" 2.35, yds 2/ cee.» mee ri ok Oy KOO eee lS 1, Seat hy Peg O ae ae cee 
Printcloth, 58-1/2" 5.55, yd. 4/s..-+.2: 16.00: 17.50 ¢ 18,00 : 20.63 3 . 9.60 


ee ; ; : : 
I7 Cost to miil of same amount of usable fiber as supplied by one pound of 
~ geotton (rayon price x.89). 
2/ Price of approximate quantity of cloth obtainable from a pound of cotton 
~ with adjustments for saleable wastes (Cotton Branch, PMA). 
3/ Difference between cloth prices and prices (10-market average) of cotton 
~ assumed to be used in each kind of cloth ( Cotton Branch, PMA). | 
4/ Prom Daily Mill *Stook Reporter, : | 
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DOMESTIC COTTON CONSUMPTION EXPECTED TO BE LOWER DURING 1948-49; UP IN AUGUST 


Cotton consumption and mill activity climbed during August, but the BAE expects 


(Demand and Price Situation) U. S. consumption during the 1948-49 crop year to 
be less than the 9.3 million bales consumed during 1947-48 due to declining 
exports, increased rayon production, and filling of inventories, 

Table 6,—- Cotton consumption and stocks, and spindle hours in cotton mills 
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: August +: July : dune: August 
Pan : Fe boa) 9 1968 1968 a eee 
Consumption, baleSe...sssssee reevet 728,782 : 627,393 : 801,142 : 710,601 
Me Hands 1 O00 Dale 8's ssaie' ee bye aoe oe : Paes 0 ie 2,808 ; 5,415 : 1.987 
Active spindle hours, billions....: 9.4 3 Ne wi LO eS 8 9.0 
Spindle activity, percent of - : : : ros 
80-hour capacity sag ree ease es) bee Od 22, hO Leads: ftia aloes am tuelanniane 
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1/ Includes activity on fibers other than cotton, totaling 0.6 to 0,7 billion 
Spindle hours for each month shown. 


From Gensus r2ports. 


WORLD COTTON STOCKS DECLINE BUT PRODUCTION INCREASES THIS YEAR 


World cotton production is expected to total 29.5 million bales in 1948-49, 4.4 
million bales more than in 1947-48, and is expected to exceed consumption by 
nearly 1 million bales during the current crop year. World stocks declined 
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from 17.3 million bales on August 1, 1947 to about 13.7 million bales on August 


lst this year. | 
F Foreign Crops “ Markets, Oct. 4 , 1948, p. e6l. 


MIDDLE GRADES PREDOMINATE IN THIS YEAR'S CROP; STAPLE UNCHANGED 


This year's cotton crop so far has much less higher grades (SM and higher) and 
lower grades (LM and lower) than last year's and much larger proportions of 
Middling and Strict low Middling., Staple length is about the same, Fifty~five 
percent of this year's carryover was Middling or higher, as compared with 48 
percent last year, while 56 percent was over 1 inch in length, same as last 

Care 
Zi PMA releases, Sept. 25 and £4,19486 


- MECHANIZATION OF COTTON INCREASING RAPIDLY 


About 5% of this year's crop will be gathered by spindle type pickers, based on 

production of harvesting equipment, according to the National Cotton Council. 

The number of farm tractors in the 11 major cotton—producing states increased a 

from 420,000 in 1945 to 580,G00 in 1948, a 40% increase in 3 years. It is esti- 

meted that number of spindle type pickers will increase from 285 in 1947 to as 

many as 1,<00 in 1948. Strippers jumped from 1,500 in 1945 t+ 5,900 in 1947. 
Cotton Trade Journal, Oct. 1, 1948, p. 10. 


AVERAGE COST OF MECHANIZED COTTON SAID TO BE 20 CENTS PER POUND. 


"Since everyone seemed to think mechanized cotton cnuld be produced at a.cost 
of 8-11 cents a pound. C. R. Sayre, former Delta Branch Experiment Station 
manager, pointed out that such cases were rare and that the average cost was 0 
cents a pound for mechanically-picked cotton," . 
Cotton Trade Journal, Sept. 24, 1948, p. 10. 


SOUTH TEXAS FARMERS SAVE BY MECHANICAL PICKING 


In South Texas, $e.e5 per hundred pounds is being charged for machine picking oe 
cotton, against $3.25 for hand picking. The machine picked-cotton is penalized — 
one grade, because it is usually trashy or stained, and sells for $5 less per 
bale, but the farmer, nevertheless, saves $7.50 by letting the machine do the 
picking, 

Cotton Trade Journal, Sept. 5, 1948. 


VARIETY ACREAGES IN MISSISSIPPI DELTA GIVEN 


Delta cotton this year is more uniform in length, has a higher tensile strength, 
and is somewhat longer in staple’than normal, Tests on this year's DPL-L5 
average 89,000 pounds per square inch. Acreage planted to cotton of 1-5/32" and 
longer has declined from 17,4% in 1945 to 12.6% in 1948, with mediun staples, 
~1-1/32 + 1-1/8", taking up the difference. Acreages planted to various vari- 
eties this year are shown in table 7. 

Staple Cotton Review, September 1948 
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Table 7,— Acreages planted to various seed varieties in 
the “ississippi Delta, 1948 


early Staple Pei oe eas penn ‘Mississippi 
BO py “i Tnehes + Acres Percent: Acres FRercont: Acres Rercent 
MAPtEe os tts0{bttigaelsasie! 2,425 8 150 - A pee ‘ 
Peete nay i eis 1,700 - athe cues Ae 27,440 3,43 
BREABIOE: 209,008 284 Hy : 256,025) 10,763 ) : 502,415 ) 
Gokore Wit Resistanes) 29/2% | 73%on0 ) 68, zee) O87, gi2ga7 ) Ted 
Bousnay #letuéartecnet a : ae | : - ) te Tp 
gush watiousts.j70i2:)2N/S% pet Qece 8) Deen) 7, ataes | 4 
Coker AG he Aan ‘ 250 ati 1,440 ) 63,689 ) 
Pslfos- SAPO ie tbat) deb/s2 "4 a OR A ab eo of RO eh 
Pelfos variouse..i...:) : - as eas) 22 ,956 ) 
DBRS AaTeh TS ve GIONS MOSM OLN Big oon Tal Ean vo RP oe Be bem 
Witas yi licsac, ) 22 eR 1600 7 56 tae « 6,296 8 
,MOTAL.. 2. wdbesedPeeseb. voor 281,370 100.0: 29,890 100.0: 822,214 100,0 


Compiled from Staple Cotton Review, September 1948, 
COTTON TBHXTILE “INDUSTRY 
SOUTH SAID TO HAVE MANY COST ADVANTAGES FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


‘In connection with the closing of Textron's Nashua, N. H. mills, Royal Little 
said that the wage differential between North and South has beer narrowed to 
about three or four cents an hour, but problem is now the workload differential. 
Power costs in Textron's Anderson, S. C. mill is now 7.1 mills per kilowatt 
hour against 12.4 mills at Nashua. Coal is nearer the South and coal costs are 
about half those in the North, Freight is 92 cents per 100 pounds to bring 
cotton to Nashua against 50 cents in the South, Unemployment compensation 
taxes in South Carolina are 69.2 cents and 77 cents in Tennessee for each dole 
lar in Rhode Island. Local taxes per spindle are 58 cents and 53 cents respec- 
tively in Textron's two Anderson, S. C. mills; 42 cents at Cordova, Ala.; 38 
cents at Charlotte, N. C.$ and $e.53 at Nashua. 
' Royal Little in hearing before Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. Daily News Record, 
September 23, 1946, p. 1. 


New England wage rates are 10% higher than in the South, but even if they were 
equal, "Costs of making, fine cotton goods in the South would be 54% to 10% lower 
than in the North." (1) Unionization of New England workers involves expensive 
fringe demands like paid insurance and more paid holidays. (2) Electric power 
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rates in the North are 1-1/4 cents higher per kilowatt hour than the 7 to 8 
mills in much of the South, and only 4 mills in T.V.A. territory. (3) Post- 
war increases of 25% to 30% in freight rates on raw cotton are more of a fan- 
tor in New England than in the South since cotton must be hauled farther. 
With the textile boom "fading," the "go-south urge" of cotton mills is picking 
up where it left off. 

Wall Street Journal, Sept. 24,1948,p.1. 


CRANSTON BUILDS NEW SOUTHERN FINISHING PLANT. 


Cranston Print Works has announced construction of a new $3,500,000 finishing 
plant to be located between Henderson and Asheville, N.C. Russel GC. Smith, 
vice president, said 85% of their production is shipped from the South and 
that many of the garment manufacturers they serve have moved to southern lo- 
cations, No curtailment in Rhode Island is planned at present but "we cannot 
tell what will follow later." 

Cotton Trade Journal, Sept. 27, 1948, p. 1. 
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NAUMKEAG TO BUILD SOUTHERN MILL 


Naunkeag Steam Cotton Mills has purchased a site at Penrose, N. C., and plans 
to erect a completely integrated unit consisting of carding, spinning, weaving, 
finishing, and a sheet and pillowcase factory. There will be 28,000 spindles 
and 70 ‘looms, employing 400 to 500 people. Rudolph ©. Dick, president, said 
company was not leaving New England but had been unable to operate all its 
equipment there for many years because of inadequate labor, 


Wall Street Journal, Oct. 11, 1948, p, 4. 
NEW SPRINGS MILL TO ELIMINATE ROVING FRAMES, TO HAVE HIGH SPEED CIRCULAR LOOMS 


Plans have been completed by Springs Cotton Mills for a new 40,000 spindle 

plant at Lancaster, S. C. Engineers are Robert & Co., Atlanta, but the new 

mill will be built by Springs construction department. It will be brick, have eo 
no windows, be air conditioned throughout, and use indirect fluorescent light- 

ing. Spinning will be the new super long draft type, eliminating use of any 

roving frames. Slashers will be a new hot air type developed by Springs at 

Chester and looms will be of the high speed circular type designed to run 720 

picks a minute, 
, Daily News Record, Sept. e4, 1948, p. 1. 


COTTON TEXTILE PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM SAID TO BE NEEDED 


Russel T. Fisher, president of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 

(New England) says a preparedness program on cottons is needed, including fol- 

lowing (1) cotton textile industry must be made essential; (2) industry must 

have adequate supply of suitable cottons—including 2 years! supply of long 

staples, (3) sufficient textile machinery production should be assumed, (4) : 

tariff reductions by State Department, hurting the combed goods industry, 

Should be stopped; (5) essential types of combed goods should be stockpiled, 
Journal of Commerce, Sept. 17, 1948, p. 1. 


PATENT OFFICE DENIES APPEAL OF DAN RIVER MILLS ON "FIBER BONDING" 


The Patent Office for the second time ruled that Dan River Mills could not use 
the word "Fiber bonded" as a trademark, Joe E. Daniels, assistant commissioner 
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of Patent Office, said: "It seems clear that the combination of these descrip- 
tive words preserves their natural meaning and indicates merely that the fi-~- 
bers of the yarn are bonded within the ordinary meaning of each word and that 
the combination must therefore be merely descriptive of the goods." 

Daily News Record, Sept. 9, dee 25, 


KELLOGG NOW BUILDING LOOM ASSEMBLY LINE 


M. W. Kellog Company has manufactured "several hundred looms" on a pilot as- 
sembly line and shipped them to mills for operating tests, leading to "im- 
provements in design." Mass production is planned in near future, according 
to H. Rk. Austin, president. A wide range of major equipment for the assembly 
line has been delivered and now is being erected. 

Daily News Record, Sept. 9, 1948, p.d0, 


COTON PRODUCTS 
U. S. POPULATION INCREASE AND SHIFTS FAVOR COTTON USE 


U. S. consumption of cotton should be vitally affected by the fact that there 
are 15 millionmore people in the U. S. than a decade ago, At same time,since 
1940 the population gain in Florida has been 23%; california and Oregon, 4e 
percent; Washington, 36 percent; and Arizona, 29 percent. Most of these states 
are warm weather areas and should result in:(1) Gains in proportionate use of 
cotton and rayon,declines in wool; (2) Greater market for outdoor, sports ap- 
parel of mild weather type instead of the "more formal, heavy clothes of the 
East! 

"Trends in Textiles"by Daniel Small, 

Journal of Commerce, Sept. 1, 1948, p. 12. 


COTTON TIRE FABRIC PRICES DECLINE 


Lower cotton prices were reflected in a 4 cent drop in the price of cotton 
tire fabrics last month, decreasing rayon's margin of advantage. 


Table 8.— Prices of cotton and rayon tire fabrics, 
September 1 and October 1, 1948 
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eed Cord ‘ pels : Price per enieel Price per sq. yd. 
Jie 3 sper sq.yde:_ Sept. 80 ee es : Sept.l : Oct. 1 
: : Pounds : Cents : Cents : Cents : Cents 
Passenger car tires : Me te egies a 
CottGow eC awe teamseee ey sOO. fe FO. oe ORR tg es 
Vaienzorihit ales i), OF, SPUEBEO Mets OGG EOS S66 Sy" GEE P25" ee Moe 
Truck tires ; : : - : - 
Cottemfabricyy). fn is 1A/AR AONB” Maia “9 ie ihe 1/ 
Rayon fabric....... Pe OOy are, SAE RS GG a GS ee) ee 
ere bHae. yo. we, ROE Ok GEE APOC eg ae 
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1/ No quotations received. 
Based on reports from: independent rubber companies for fabric constructions 
most heavily used. 
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CCAULKINS DISCUSSES USE OF COTTON IN TIRES 


"with the quality factor just about equal, the fact that jt costs much less to 
produce tires with rayon cord than with cotton cord, gives rayon a decided 


edge," Edward W. S. Caulkins, U. S. Rubber Co. stressed at Fifth Annual Spinner- 


Breeder Conference today. “The usual passenger car tire takes about 15 percent 
less rayon cord than the amount of cotton cord required to make the same tire, 
If made with rayon, it also takes a little less rubber because the cord layers 
can be made thinner for the seme strength.....About one-eight of the cotton we 
buy is eventually thrown out as waste. In contrast, manufacturing waste in 
manufacturing rayon cord is little if any over 1 percents " Mr, Caulkins: noted 
that U. S. Rubber plans to continue operation of its 8 spinning mills with 
their total of 150,000 spindles, if not on tire cord, then on other products 
that will use cotton or blends of cotton with other fibers. Fully one-third 
of the rubber industry‘s production is in products other than tires. "Also all 
tires are built with cotton chafer fabrics, The tire industry uses more than 
100,000 bales of cotton for this purpose alone." 

Daily News Record, Sept. 23, 1948, : pat 


NYLON NOW US#D FOR PASSENGER CAR TIRES 


Airplane tires have long used nylon cord, but now, it also is used by one pre- 
ducer in passenger, car tires. It appea ars in the ion line at no increase in 
price over rayon, Base yarn is «10 denier. "It is conceivable that heavier 
deniers will later be spun for this use, although duPont has not so stated." 
Nylon-cord tires are made extra strong to offset the possibility of "growing." 
Textile World, Sept. 1948, p. lit, 


DEMAND FOR USED COTTON FLOUR BAGS OUTSTRIPS SUPPLY 


Retail market investigators declare that demand for bakers! emptied hundred-— 
weight cotton flour bags processed into tea toweis and packaged for sale to 
consumers continues to run far ahead of suoply, the National Cotton Council 
reports. The findings are bore out by the largest reclaimed bag dealer in the 
East (Service Textile Co., Newark, N. J.) who told Council representatives last 
week his stock pile was depleted entirely and the purchase of ¢50,000 bags from 
other dealers was necessary to continue business as usual. He further stated 
that in the last five years his inventory had never been less than 500,000 
cotton flour bags, 

The Cotton Trade Journal, Sept. <4, 1948, p. 7. 


COTTON FLOUR BAGS: NET COST OF USING ONLY SLIGHTLY HIGHER THAN FOR USING PAPER3 
IN SOME INSTANCES MAY RE LESS 


Prices of all types of flour bags increased from August to Octdbev, As indi- 
cated by table 9, the net cost of using new cotton flour bags, if the used bags 
are sold to second hand dealers, is currently about 3 cents per bag more than 
for paper. However, bakeries in some instances are selling their used bags at 
higher than the second-hand quotations shown, bringing the net cost down to as 
low as, or lower than, paper bags. In this connection, Sears catalog for fall 
and winter, 1948-49, advertises washed, bleached flour bags at 10 for $3.48, 
which is higher than the original wholesale price for new bags. 


o 
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Table 9.— Midmonth prices of 100-1b. flour bags 
(Dollars per thousand ) 


duliied } “tL October : August : January :September:September 
Rees 8! e048 ore BAGH 9 (2948 y(t) 3045008 | ROAR 
Prices, new, St. Louis 1 : : : 
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173.50 : 83.65 
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hah tg 21 a wesee? 240585 : 228.85 : 278.80: 149.85 ; 95.40 

Poperas a. «Seuss ss SO hy feo Lie s0a y “300.05 ¢° 106.65 °% 87,40 ; 70.75 

Prices, second-hand, N. Y. a; : : ‘ my , 
oy Soc ae Se Ta Pos OO S00. 00 .s  165,00° 5 110 .60< 32.00 
seh aR a LUO WOO es) OOD OO: eo. (150,00 08 “La0.00 3 39,65 
Ee UNIE aids. 9 ala Wn 9 ters eles ia eee POLO 2 LOO" s *-20;00 - : - 

Net cost, first user 3/ ; : : : : 
SWeaea ERR ey 3S eer loss TT eS ULok Oo 8 Oe US Soto. 6 Dg 
Pea wets sks wee TACeR OE | ROSES, Sets On. t. 1485805 1948372 Soe 70 
FADGT «a6 wees 8m Pies Shae EE ) Le eUe ss 98.65" ¢ 55.65. 3 Ofea0 3 10,73 


se Cotton, WAL “4,00 sheeting eee 43%; eae 36" 10 oz. cut 45"3 paper, “18 x 
~  4—_1/2 x 26-3/4"; all l.cel. shipments. From a large bag manufacturer. 
2/ For bakery run bags as given in Daily Mill Stock Reporter. 

3/ New prices less second-hand prices. 
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COTTON BAGS TURNED INTO EOWLING SHIRTS 


_ A new creation in sports attire has been developed from cotton "pretty—print" 
flour and feed bags—appearing in the form of bowling shirts as the 1948 © 
Season gets under way. According to J. H. Counce, Chase Bag Company branch 
manager, this new sports fashion was originated in 1947 by bowling teams spon— 
sored by bakers whose flour comes in cotton "pretty~print" bags. From that 
beginning a colorful variety of bag patterns began to appear on the backs of 
softball teams, golfers, and other sport participants throughout the country, 
Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Sept. 28, 1948, p.7. 


FUMIGATED RAGS SATD TO HAVE TESS-FILTH THAN NEW ONES 


At a meetirg of the Canadian Used Textile Bag Dealers Association in Toronto 
in April it wes reported that the Canadian government was considering a regu- 
Lation to require all flour to be packed in new containers for sanitary 
reasons. To forestall this. legislation it was proposed that the Industry 
erect fumigation plants on the large centers. "The Chairman stated that the 
National Bag & Burlap Association had supplied a laboratory report showing 
that neither the amount of- filth, nor the bacterial content differ very 
greatly either in clean fumigated bags, unused cotton bags, or new paper bags; 
that in addition to this report the Chairman had secured a further laboratory 
analysis showing that as a matter of fact there is less filth in fumigated 
cotton bags than there is .in new cotton bags." 

Jute and Cenvass Review, May 1948, p. 6. 


COMBED COTTON IN NEW HASPEL SUMMER SUIT 
Haspel Bros. is bringing out a "new exclusive suiting of finer denier Celanese 


yarns and combed cotton," called "Sir Ultra" to retail at $32.50; wholesale at 
#19. 50. They also produce cotton seersuckers and cords at $20.50 retain, 


Heh 


#12.50 wholesale; their "Sir Preme" suit, a blend of Celanese and cotton now 
including sharkskin effects and narrow corded weaves, retailing for 932,50 
and wholesaling for $13,503 and Irish linen suits, retailing for 455.50 and 
wholesaling for 20.00 | 

| 3 Daily News Record, Sept. 9, 1948, p. l, 


COTTON'S PERCENTAGE IN PALM BEACH CLOTH DECLINES 


Goodall has just announced a new Palm Beach cloth containing 38 percent mohair, 
34 percent cotton, and 2&8 percent rayon. This compares with "its predecessor 
'Airtone','' which contains 40 percent mohair, 46 percent cotton, and 14 per- 
cent rayon. — 
Daily News Record, Sept. 9, 1948, p. l. 


GOODALL CLAIMS ALL~RAYON NOT FABRIC FOR SUMMER SUITS 


At Goodall Co.'s annual me2ting, big emphasis was placed on washability and 
on "freshness" es important in summer suits, It was contended that "freshness" 
can be obtained only by washing,and it is insisted that all-rayon suits cannot 
be washed, ‘We think it (rayon) makes a decent pair of trousers, but doesn't 
make a man's suit,'anofficial stated, According to Elmer Ward, president, "Next 
to the worsteds, we feel that blends of natural fibers with synthetic fibers 
best serve the purpose for which you sell these garments, 

Daily News Record, Sept, 10,1948, p. 1. 


COMPETITIVE “PRODUC tis 


MOHATR: OUTLOOK ANALYZED BY P.N.A. 


According to a PMA report, slump in sales of mohair since 1945 has been due to 
declining demand, particularly for automobile and furniture upholstery due to 
(1) changes in style, (2) resistence to increasing costs in end-use products, 
(3) development of synthetic fiber substitutes and use of cheap wool. Quality 
of mohair clip is said to have declined, partly because dealers have offered a 
flat price regardless of quality. Situation for each use is as follows: 


Worsted clothing fabrics.- A large amount of mohair used by at least 
2 manufacturers in making light-weight fabrics for men's and women's 
suits—mohair adding wrinkle resistance, coolness, strength. 

MogiS Ons ree rel fabrics.- Some manufacturers using less mohair since 

ar because of cheaper imported wool. Substantial quantities going 
into overcoats, woren's coats, and men's and women's suits—mohair 
imparting a luster which wool does not. Affected by worsted style 
trend. 

Knitted outwear.- Style changes have already affected this intensely. 
Furniture.- -- Mohair considered basic fiber. Mchair not more subject to 
~ moths than other fabrics since upholstery is now mothproofed and 
latex backing is used, Mohair plush has declined because of trend 
to eeat coverm and desire to reupholster rather than purchase life- 
time furniture. Synthetic fabrics were said to soil easier, to be 

harder to clean, and to wear out in a few years. 

Automobilés.- "Manufacturers said use of mohair upholstery would be 
resumed aS soon as the abnormal situation in the automobile market 
disappeared," ‘ 

Railroad, buses, planes.—- Mohair will continue but quantity involved 
~~ is 3 relatively aSMAL vay 4 


Daily News Record, Sept. Ci» Wei. 
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NYLON PRICES RAISED 


Nylon prices were raised an average of 7 percent effective Septenber 10th. Fol- 
lowing is a history of price changes affecting 40 denier, 13 filament yarn: 


Price per pound 


Parnnary 22, 7IO40V es 9 RST 2 
October <8 5 1040. fiw ds a DenT 
' June iG. FO4TC Sw. pei Bai 
October: Ly Peebers vies oe Reko 
February 16, 1947....... 215 
September 10, 1948...... Reed 


At present, 40 denier nylon yarn sells for $2.25 as compared with $1.78 for 40 
denier viscose yarn, while 150 denier (68 filaments) nylon yarn sells for $1.95 
against $0.77 ‘for 150 denier (40 filaments) viscose, and $0.80 for a carded 
cotton yarn of’ comparable size. Nylon 210 denier yam, the size used for tire 
cord, now sells for. 1.65, lO cents more than previously. This price compares 
with 55 to $7 cents per pound for rayon tire yarns. 


PAPER BAG EXPANSION PLANNED 


St. Regis Paper Co., with a substantial new tonnage of kraft paper available 
in 1949, will be able to expand in present bag markets and also enter new ones. 
The company has set its sights on the huge feed market. Other fields in which 
it expects to expand are citrus, meat trimming, carbon black, alfalfa meal, 
starch, and powdered milk. } 

Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Oct. 6,1947,p.7. 


RAYON INDUSTRIAL USES NAME 


"Rayon's coup in tire cord has stimulated replacement of cotton by rayon in a 
host of other rubber goods: 


Hose up to 8 inches.- By end of 1949 rayon will be used almost exclu- 
sively. Formerly between 10 and 12 million pounds of textiles used. 
45 pounds of. rayon can replace 100 pounds of cotton. 

V-belts.- Rayon permits either smaller size or & to 4 times more life. 
~. Used in new Fords and Kaiser-—Frazers. 

‘Duck.- Today, pound for pound costs more than cotton. Duck mills not 
~ generally equipped for rayon. Some being used, including for hose, 

Conveyor end transmission belts.- A 32 02. rayon duck will show 650 
pounds strength compared to 520 pounds for cotton, but "fabric tests" 
do not show such high tests, because of less "fabric assistance" in 
rayon. : 

Paper.- Replacing fine jute yarns, which are quite expensive, as re- 
inforcing yarn. 

Tire cord.— No agreement as to which size, 1100 d., 1650 d. and 2200 d. 
is best. Fourth size may be introduced. 

Rayon also is used in bonded webs, for spinning with asbestos, as flock 
in typewriter ribbons, rug backings, tracing cloth, Venetion-blind | 
tapes. Experimental usés include surgical gauze, absorbent cotton, 
sash cord, furniture stuffing, gaskets. 

Textile World, Sept. 1948, p. 109, 
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RAYON: DU PONT DEVELOPS NEW CELLULOSE SPONGE TYPS YARN 


The Yerkes Works of E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Buffalo, has devel- 
oped a cellulose spcnge yarn, which is being made by the Cellophane division. of 
the rayon department. Representing the culmination of three years of extensive 
research, the new product is being manufactured primarily for the mop industry 


but is expected also to fill other needs. It is Snippet in bales containing 
continuous strands of.the spongeé.yarn, 
Daily News Record, Se spt. 20 ,1948, De ae 


SARAN: VISKING STOPS MONOFILAMENT FRODUCTION 


The Visking Corp. has discontinued production of "Viskord", an extruded saran 
filament, The firm, however, continues the manufacture of "Visqueen", a non- 
woven polyethiene tubing and sheeting. "Viskord" was first used during the. 
war years in moscuite netting, screens, etc., as it withstood the rigors -f 
tropical climates. 

Daily News Record, Aur, &35, 1948. 


(Saran filaments are still extruded by Firestone, National Plastics, 
etc. }s 


WOOL: NEW BURLAP COVSRED BALE DEVELOPED 


One big American firm has already introduced a new type of standard size com- 
pressed wool bale, which is said to result in lrw packaging, handling, and 
storage costs, The burlap bale cover, while costing slightly more than a wool 
bag, ccntains three times the quanti ty of wool, and can be re-used more ve 
than the pre sent wool bage 

Jute and Canvas Review, May 1948, p. 7. 


TEXTILE BDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
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NG STAPLE COTTON. TEST PROGRAY SET UP 


A long staple "clearing house" with Burt Johnson, National Cotton Council, as 
chairman has been established to facilitate spinning tests for new "eligible 
strains" of cotton. When a breeder has developed a strain to the point where 
he has 100 pounds of lint and desires a spinning test, he will notify the 
clearing house by submitting a complete fiber and spinning history of the 
strain, The clearing hcuse will check to see if it meets spinners! recuire- 
ments, and then will send the cott7n to a mill or mills; which will spin the> 
sample lots and furnish spinning data. 

Percy 5, Howe, Jr., eid dideite A.erican Thread Co. 

in talk at Spinner-Prezder Conference 

Daily News Record, “eptember ee, 1948, p. 1. 


RADIOISOTOPES USED IN TEXTILE STATIC STUDY 


According: to a report to Oak Ridge from Edward S, Gilfillan, Jr., consulting 
engineer, Manchester, Mass., radiocobalt (C060) and radiostrontium (Sr89,90) 
have been used to collect electrostatic charges from textile materials and 
deliver the charge to measuring instruments, thus permitting measurement for 
the first time of absolute amounts electricity gen: rated during textile pro- 
cessing. Some progress has been made toward commercial use of these materials 
for dissipating unwanted charges around textile machinery. 

Daily News Record, Sept. 13, 1948, p.al. 
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CLUETT PEABODY OPENS NEW RESEARCH CENTER, WORKING ON CREASE RESISTANCE AND 
LUSTER FOR COTTONS 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. has just opened a new million-doller laboratory and 
research plant at Troy, New York, with facilities for (1) quality testing, 
(2) direct product improvement, and for basic research of (1) a general na- 
ture, (2) chemical process research, and (3) textile research. Research 
divisions are supplemented by a machine shop and a draftinz section. There is 
a cemplete unit for Spinning, weaving, and finishing sample runs of cotton 
goods. Current projects include stabilization of rayons and woolens, develop— 
ment of crease resistance in cottons, and improvements in luster and appearance 
of cottons. 

Daily News Record, Sept. 2&8, 1948,p.1. 


RESEARCH ASSIGNMENTS MADE 
Dr. Donald Hare has resigned presidency of Deering Milliken Research Trust, 
Stanford, Conn., to do consulting work in the field of audible sound. His 


duties are beihg assumed temporarily by Dr. Norman Armitage, vice-president. 


Daily News Record, Sept. 24, 1948, p.e. 


_ Lance Turner became an assistant to the diz rector of Textile Research Institute 


on October Ist, and will act in a liaison capacity with industry. He gradu- 
ated. from Texas Tech in 1941 and since has been at West Point Mills,in the QM, 
and at the National Academy of Sciences. Paul C, Alford has joined the 
Textile Foundation and the Institute and is currently | supervising installation 
of equipment for the wool research program, He formerly was with I.T,T. and 
Tennessee Eastman. 


Daily News Record, Sept. e1, 1948, p, 2. 
COTTONSEED AND PEANUTS 
FATS AND OILS OUTLOOK 
Fat-and-oil prices in the year beginning October 1948 will average moderately 


lower than a year earlier, largely as a result of increased domestic production. 
Prices of edible vegetable oils and coconut oil probably will drop more than 


prices of most other fats. Bumper 1948 crops of oilseeds assure a material 
increase in production of vegetable oils in 194¢e-49, (Table 10). 


Fats -and Oils Situation, BAE, Oct. 9, 1948, 
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"BILLION POUND EXCESS se PEANUTS TO BE CRUSHED, EXPORTED 


The bumper 1948 peanut ercp of 2.3 billion pounds is approximately 1.0 billion 
pounds larger than the quantity that will be used commercially for peanut but- 


_ tér, salted nuts and confectionery, used on farms, etc. Part of the excess 1.0 


. billion pounds will be crushed in the United States, and part will be exported, 


largely for crushing abroad. Commercial use of peanuts in edible products has 
declined substantially since the war because of a decline in military procure- 
' ment and availability of suear. In recent years the price of peanuts has been 
“maintained at 90 percent of parity compared with a prewar average of 56 percent 


of parity. 
So cee Fats and Oils Situation, BAE, Oct. 9, 1948 
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Table 10.-— Prices of vegetable oils and meals 


ne te i ne ee ne rn Oe 


October : September: August: October : September 


“FER sc AhOOE 458 bcd DEB a Spel S48 ie Bee Oe eatin Aheeeane 
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MEALS 5/ : Dollars per ton 

Re ead Ny At - Oct. % AEP wetted oe : 
Cottonseed Meal S/ acudi 60,00 .® ~ 620800, eh 6 TelO eats 986.904 urn: bee75 
Peanut meal 7/..s...0 26. 62,00 8) 66 eS0s BAriGTerOu By 69e7onne _ cazees 
Soybean meal 8/......-: Syn Oe § BLgsO * .é 64.40 : Gi eOS.4% 66,00 
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1/ Grude, ta “tanks, ks, £40604 eT me eaten noted. oan Oil Paint and Drug pena Gen 

2/ Crude, tanks, Pacific Coast. 

3/ Raw, drums, carlots, N. ¥. 

4/ Drums, carlots; Ne Yo ! 

by Bagczed carlots, as given in Feedstuffs (deily quotations) and Feed Situation 

~ BAER (monthly ean came the 

6/ 41 percent protein, Memphis. 

7/ 45 percent protein, S. E. Mills. 

8/ 41 percent protein, Chicago 

9/ 19 percent protein, Los Angeles. 

1o/ 32 percent protein, Minneapolis, prior to May 1947; 34 percent protein after 
that date. 


PROTEIN FIBER ENTERS INDUSTRIAL FIELD ALSO 


Possibilities in the industrial field are not being overlooked by the newcomer 
te the synthetic fiber field, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co,, which is currently 
producing 7,000 lbs. a day of Vicara in the former fralac plant at Taftville, 
Conn. The company , incidentally, is the first to offer a protein-fiber tow. It 
has one of 1,000,00% total denier containing 250,000 filaments of 4 denier each. 
It foresees production of regular filament yarn, Surgical dressing may become 
an important use of. protein fiber because, unlike other fibers, the human body 
can easily dissolve any part of a dressing which might adhere to or be trapped 
within the body. In addition to a more-or-less conventional protein fiber, 
Virginia—Carolina reports development of a water-repellent type and of a thermo- 
setting fiber. The. type which somewhat repels water may ultimately become the 
principal fiber the com ipany will produce. It should have numerous industrial 
uses in addition to clothing applications. . Repellency drops off above 130° F. 
at present. In felts, protein fibers would, of course, be combined with wool or 
possibly Vinyon. 


Textile World, Sept. 1948, p. 118, 


(daily quotations) and from Fats and Oils Situation, BAE (monthly quotations). 
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SOYBEAN PROTEIN USHS LISTED 


For many years the soybean was little more than a curiosity in this country. 
Today it is a major industry—second lergest cash crop in the far-flung corn 
belt. Its use as an animal feed has been developed to where it/is one of the 
most important of the protein concentrates we have. In the industrial (non 
edible) field its continued rise gives great promise for the future. Soybean 
protein uses include: 


Sizing and coating of paper; stabilizer for cold water paints, emul- 
Sion paints and certain printing colors; coatings and adhesives for 
wall boards; backing paints for floor coverings; sizing, and fin- 
ishes in textiles; polishes and color finishes for leather; disper- 
Sing agents, adhesives and cord sizing in the rubber industry; syn- 
thetic fibers of the wool type; foaming agent for fire fighting 
fluids; printers! inks and drawing inks; scaling compounds. 

J. L. Gabby, Soyrean Research Council 

The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 

Sept. 4, 1948, p. A-le. 


DRACKETT SOYBEAN OPHRATTONS CONTINUE ON PILOT PLANT BASIS 


Pilot plant operations continue to mark the Drackett Co.'s: attempt to produce 

a commercial Soybean fabric. The status of production hasn't changed in several 

months, according to Arthur H, Boylan, vice-president. He indicated that little 

extensive production go-ahead would be forthcoming until around the end of the 

year. ‘ 
Daily News Record, Sept. 9, 1948, p. 39. 


FORTIFICATION OF FOODS WITH AMINO ACIDS DISCUSSED 


According to E. E. Howe of Merck & Co.,before recent meetings of American 
Chemical Society in Washington and St. Louis, wholesale fortification of foods 
with amino acids does not appear likely, although they are lacking in some pro 
teins and cannot be manufactured in the body, Animal feed fortification, on 
the other hand, was held more promising, Howe stated that soytean protein when 
fortified with methionine is a well-balenced protein and will probably be used 
in chicken feeds. Lysine, and possibly some of the other amino acids, might 


. also be employed in fortifying the corn fed to hogs, thus reducing the amount 


of grain required to produce a given weight. anufacturers of synthetic amino 
acids are listed in the article. 
Chemical and Engineering News, Sept. 20,1948,p.2848. 


SWEETPOTATOES 


Demand for sweetpotatoes in most of 1949 is expected to be fully as strong as in 
1948. The small 1948 crop probably will command slightly higher prices than 
the average for the 1947 crop. However, prices may drop to support levels tem- 
porarily if farmers attempt to move their crop to market too fast at digging 
time. 
Demand and Price Situation,BAE, Oct. 11, 1948. 
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Pulpwood men are finding it increasingly difficult to get supplies because~ 
smaller and smaller trees, down to a six-inch size, are now being used for 
saw~timber, and because of construction of more pulp and paper plants. Pulp 
supply can be increased by using more hardwoods (some Kraft mills now use as 
much as 10% in high strength paper and board) by using more logging and manu- 
facturing waste (chief objection economic), by acquiring land, and by improved 
forestry practices including better fire protection (53 % of forest land now ©: 
under organized protection), | 

Janes W, Cruikshank, in Pulpwood Stands, Procure- 

ment and Utilization, TAPPI Monegraph Series 

No. 4, 1947, p. 5Se-6e, 


NEW INSULATING BOARD PLANT IN MISSISSIPPI 


Jdohn-Manville is building a new plant at Natchez which will employ 400 to 600 
people with an estimated annual payroll of $750,000. A production of 200 mil- 
lion square feet of natural finish building board, decorative ceiling panels, 
wall plank, and insulating board sheathing from: short leaf pine and hardwood 
trees is expacted, 

Southern Pulp and Paper Lanufacturer, 

Sept. 15, 1948, p. 40. 


